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The problems faced by a Puerto Rican in his society are 
magnified and multiplied vhen he migrates to the United 
States 

Manue1 Maldonado-Denis 


The vorst of those problems is to exist not even asa 
non-existent statistical figure . . . 


Government planners and policy makers place a great value 
on statistical information. The information legitimizes 
the services rendered to the citizens. Unfortunately, for 
the Puerto Ricans and the Hispanics, that information is 
inaccurate and dispersed. The Puerto Rican Congress of 
New Jersey presents the second edition of this booklet to 
assist those vho need relevant information to prepare their 
cases. 


Last year ve printed the first edition of Data Profile and 
this has been revised to include the latest, most relevant 
and accurate information available. The population esti- 
mates and public school enrollment figures have been up- 
dated. Data on occupations, colleges and universities 
enrollment and a section vith information about the Puerto 
Rican Congress of New Jersey was also added. 


Much of this information is based on the 1960 and 1970 
census of population. Due to the fact that Hispanics 
vere undercounted in these census, it may not reflect the 
actual profile of Hispanics in New Jersey. The real 
population figure may be higher and their socio-economic 
status perhaps vorst. 


Alfonso A. Romān 
Executive Director 


Jānos Gotsch 
Jaime Vazguez Research 6 Planning 
Chairman Director 


Josē N. Lopez 
Research Statistician 


Demographics 


The 1970 Census counted 310,476 residents of Nev Jersey 
as "persons of Spanish Language". 


During the period 1960-1970, while the total population 
of the State of New Jersey increased by 18.2%, Hispanics 
increased by a rate of 145.1% over the same decade. This 
rate of unparalleled growth permits a projection of 639,436 
Hispanics in New Jersey by 1978. 


With one out of every four residents being Hispanic, 
Hudson County has more Spanish-speakers than does Ponce, 
Puerto Rico. Passaic, Cumberland and Essex counties 
follow Hudson as counties with large concentrations of 
Latinos. Newark, with more than one hundred five thousand, 
has more Spanish-speakers than the combined populations 
of Mayaguez and Aguadilla, Puerto Rico. - 


The New Jersey Office of Business Economics has charac- 
terized the ongoing Hispanic population growth rate as 
"phenomenal". 


Socio-Economics 


Puerto Rican families are larger, younger, are over- 
whelming renters of dwelling space, and live in over- 
crovded circumstances to a greater extent than is true of 
any other statistical group in New Jersey. 


The median family income for Puerto Ricans is 43% less 
than that of the average New Jersey family. To put it 
another way: for every $5 we have to spend for food and 
clothing needs of each of our children, the average New ` 
Jersey family has $10. 


While 1 out of every 17 New Jersey families lives in 


poverty; 1 out of every 3 Puerto Rican families is either 
poor or working poor ("125 percent of poverty level"). 


With one out of every two Puerto Rican families having 
children under 6 years of age, the low rate (7.5%) of 
Puerto Rican pre-school children enrolled in nursery and 
child-care programs goes a long way in explaining the lower 
rate of Puerto Rican females in the labor force. Multiple 
wage earners would significantly upgrade the economic 
dissemilarities noted herewithin. 


Education 


If the future belongs to the young, then according to 
the last census the fact that Puerto Ricans (46.2%) are 
dropping out of school at a rate four times that of the 
statevide average (11.6%) and tvice that of Blacks (25,7%) 
should be cause for alarm. 


Hispanics represent the majority of the students in West 
Nev York, Union City, Hoboken and Perth Amboy and at least 
25% of the enrollment in Dover, Elizabeth, Paterson and 
Vineland. Newark, New Brunswick, Camden and Jersey City are 
not far behind. 


Occupation 


Hispanic workers are heavily concentrated in low skilled, 
blue collar jobs. Furthermore, they are employed in declining 
areas such as labor intensive light industries and are subject 
to layoffs and seasonal employment. 


When compared with the total New Jersey population, it is 
also clear that Hispanics are underrepresented in high skill, 
vhite collar vork, 19.8 percent of Hispanics are in vhite 
collar occupations compared to 52.7 percent for the state 
population. 


Communities 


Dover, West New York and Vineland score high on family 
stability (percent of persons under 18 years living vith both 
parents): One out of every two Puerto Rican families in 
Atlantic City lives in poverty. 


Puerto Rican homeovnership is lov in New Jersey with 13.66 
or one out of every seven families living in ovner-occupied 
dvelling space. And yet Puerto Ricans in Camden have achieved 
a rate of homeovnership (52.1%) which is comparable to the 
total statewide rate of 57.1%. 


If New Jersey is a study of contrasts for Puerto Ricans 
and other Hispanic people, the contrasts betveen the various 
levels of impoverishment and participation rates in programs 
for the needy are vorthy of closer inspection. For example, 
Atlantic 5 has a Puerto Rican poverty rate of 50.6$ and 
yet only 1 $ of the families vere recipients of public 
assistance. 


Table 1 
Hispanic Population in New Jersey 


By Counties and Selected Cities (1978) 


Total* Hispanic* 

COUNTIES Population Population 
Atlantic 189,006 10,378 
Bergen 837,000 38,049 
Burlington 354,800 10,438 
Camden 474,000 18,121 
Cape May 74,300 1,103 
Cumberland 133,500 18,447 
Essex 872,400 126,715 
Gloucester 192,500 3,056 
Hudson 572,700 166,993 
Hunterdon 79,600 1,391 
Mercer 317,900 9,203 
Middlesex 592,600 43,536 
Monmouth 492,200 19,532 
Morris 394,700 26,288 
Ocean 305,900 13,299 
Passaic 450,200 70,317 
Salem 62,500 728 
Somerset 205,600 6,807 
Sussex 102,300 2,523 
Union 517,100 52,422 
Varren 81,000 1,386 
N.J. Total 7,339,000 639,436 
CITIES 

Bayonne 71,295 3,191 
Camden 90,682 12,105 
Elizabeth 104,882 37,928 
Hoboken 41,872 23,898 
Jersey City 238,249 44,576 
Newark 334,979 105,481 
New Brunswick 44,666 4,781 
Passaic - 48,849 29,063 
Paterson 146,319 35,218 
Perth Amboy 36,403 127,213 
Trenton 98,718 5,580 
Union City $2,929 51,460 
Vineland 53,762 15,613 


“Office of Business Economics, Dept. of Labor and Industry; 
Population Estimates for New Jersey; Trenton, N.J. (July 1, 
1976) 

+Straight-line projection based on 1960-70 Hispanic Population 
growth rates. 


Table 2 
Socio-Economic Characteristics 
in New Jersey, by Ethnicity, 1970” 


Puerto All 
Ricans Blacks Residents 
Demographics 
--% under 18 years 48.3 42.1 StS 
25 years & over SS 49.4 62.1 
--$ 65 years & over 1.4 DS 9.8 
-- adult male/female .97/- .82/- .88/- 
ratio 
Family Life 
-- mean family size 4.28 5,95 3.56 
--% female headed 19.0 29.7 11.0 
families 
--% families with own 50.9 34.4 2555 
children under 6 yrs. 
--$ persons under 18 yrs. 70.9 56.6 84.8 
living with both 
parents 
Economics 
-- median family income $6,459 $7,644 $11,407 
-- per capita income 1,807 2,243 3,691 
--$ families in poverty 24.3 18.9 6. 
--% families with income 34.6 26.6 9.0 
125 percent of poverty 
level $ 
-- median family income 56.6 67.0 100.0 


as a percent of that 
of total population 

-- per capita income as 50.0 60.8 100.0 
a percent of that of zi 
total population 


*U.S. Bureau of the Census, General Social and Economic 
Characteristics: PC (1)-C32 New Jersey, 1972 


Table 3 
Educational, Employment and Residential Charācteristics 
in New Jersey, by Ethnicity, 1970. 


Puerto All 
Ricans Blacks Residents 

Education 

-- median education, males 8.4 10.4 12.1 

--% adults, H.S. Grad. 20.4 36.2 52.5 

--$ pre-school children 7.5 dəə 14.2 
enrolled in Nursery 
School 

--$ males 16-20 years 46.2 25.7 11.6 
school dropouts 

Employment 

--$ adult males, labor 82.0 74:9 79.6 
force 

--% women with own children 22.4 44.1 24. 
6 yrs. in labor force 

--% adult males, worked 26 10.3 12.9 ba 
weeks or less 

--% adult females, worked 26.5 24.3 26.5 
26 weeks or less 

--% adult females, labor 37.1 51.8 42.5 
force 

Residence 

--% rental dwellin space 86.4 73.4 42.9 

--% persons 5 years § over 63.8 77.6 77.0 
living in same house/ 
county in 1965 

--% born in New Jersey 29.0 51.3 62.1 


*U.S. Bureau of the Census, ibid. 


Table 4 
Occupation of Employed Persons 
by Ethnic Group-Percent 


Occupation Total White Black Hispanic 
Prof. Technical related 16.1 16.8 8.3 4.0 
Nonfarm Manager § Adm. 8.8 9.5 2.5 2.8 
Sales 7.6 8.2 2.7 3.3 
Clerical 20.2 20.7 15.7 8:7 
Craftman, foreman £ hi 

related $ 13.7 14.2 9.2 11.6 
Operatives, except 14.6 13.6 24.5 43.0 
Transport 

Transport Equip. Fp 3.6 6.2 4.4 
Operatives 

Laborers, nonfarm 3.8 3.4 TS 7:9 
Service Workers 9.8 9.0 16.9 11.0 
Private Household workers 0.9 0.4 5.7 0.3 
Farm vorkers 0.5 0.5 0.8 b 


*New Jersey Department of Labor and Industry, Research and 
Planning Unit-1976. 


Table 5 2 
Summary of Puerto Rican Socio-Economic 
Characteristics in Selected Cities 


1970 

smale children Household 

Median H.S. family $family living with living in 

Age Grad. poverty welfare both parents own home 
Atlantic City 15.2 15.9 50.6 15.2 66.4 = 
Camden 17.5 13.5 25.1 38.4 59.1 $2.1 
Dover 19.0 21.4 11.2 4.9 -6.4 - 
Elizabeth 20.8 25.2 15.6 10.7 74.0 Tig 
Hoboken 19.2 15.5 35.8 i 21.5 14:9 = 
Jersey City 18.8 15.6 25.1 20.6 68.0 Jf 
Lakewood Wt 3.4 21.5 37.0 62.4 w 
Newark 17.5 15.8 32.8 29.4 62.5 2.2 
New Brunswick 17.6 2.1 29.9 28.2 78.7 .. 
Passaic 19.6 19.9 26.7 14.7 61.0 .5 
Paterson 18.7 14.0 22.8 21.5 68.0 2.8 
Perth Amboy 17.7 15.4 19.4 16.4 78.0 ə 
Trenton 18.7 11.7 25.1 17.8 78.6 15.5 
Vineland 16.5 3.3 27.7 28.5 83.7 29.5 
Union City 22.9 18.8 12.9 8.5 79.2 - 
West New York 23.0 33.1 11.2 10.2 85.4 é 
N.J. Puerto Ricans 18.9 20.4 24.3 20.0 70.9 13.6 


“U.S. Bureau of the Census, ibid. 
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County 


Atlantic 
Bergen 
Burlington 
Camden 
Cape May 
Cumberland 
Essex 
Gloucester 
Hudson 
Hunterdon 
Mercer 
Middlesex 
Monmouth 
Morris 
Ocean 
Passaic 
Salem 
Somerset 
Sussex 
Union 
Varren 


Total State 


Table 7 
Public School Enrollment 
by County 1977-78 


Total Hispanic 


36,919 2,311 
144,934 3943 
75,818 1,324 
93,090 5,285 
12,425 129 
29,895 3,750 
157,495 14,436 
40,882 

85950 27,817 
19,536 

53,376 2,310 
112,502 6,547 
103,381 2,435 
87,102 1,591 
62,450 1,678 


42,267 478 
25,294 139 
87,287 6,144 
17,299 123 


1,381,528 92,388 


Percent 
of Total 


ble 8 


Tal 
Public School Enrollment By Cities* 


city 


Atlantic City 
Bayonne 
Camden City 
Dover 
Elizabeth 
Hoboken 
Jersey City 
Lakevood 
Nevark 

Nev Brunsvick 
Passaic 
Paterson 
Perth Amboy 
Trenton 

Union City 
Vineland 

Vest Nev York 


*N.J. Department of. Education, 
Office of Management Information 


Hispanic 


Percent 
of Total 


Table 9 
Students Serve by Bilingual Education Programs 
by County and Selected Cities - 1978“ 


Students Students A 
Counties Served Cities Served | 
Atlantic 453 Atlantic City 314 
Bergen 712 Camden City 765 
Burlington 118 Dover 300 | 
Camden 1,816 Elizabeth 1,800 
Cape May 30 Hoboken 716 i 
Cumberland 328 Jersey City 254 ; 
Essex 9,620 Lakevood 180 
Hudson 6,496 Long Branch 325 
Mercer $77 Newark 7,249 
Middlesex 1,874 Nev Brunsvick 815 
Monmouth 575 Passaic 1,056 
Morris 329 Paterson 1,300 
Ocean 243 Plainfield 125 
Passaic 3,897 Perth Amboy 678 
Salem 400 Trenton 749 
Somerset 115 Union City 2,097 
Union 2,729 Vineland 210 
Warren 13 West N.Y. 304 


*In many cases this figures also include persons who speak 
other foreign languages. Source: Dept. of Education, Division 
of School Programs - Bureau of Bilingual Education - February, 
1978. 


ABOUT THE PUERTO RICAN CONGRESS OF NEW JERSEY 


The Puerto Rican Congress of New Jersey is the statevide 
agency serving the community development needs of New Jersey's 
640,000 Puerto Ricans and Hispanic people 


The Puerto Rican Congress was founded in 1971 as the program- 
matic answer to the developmental strategies raised at the first 
New Jersey Puerto Rican Convention which was held in Atlantic 
City in October 1970. 


Īn its intitutional and community development activities, 
the Puerto Rican Congress attempts to balance two models of 
delivery systems. 


Where we find no compatible institution of the greater community 
available and receptive to our program needs and reguirements, 

The Puerto Rican Congress creates delivery systems which are separate 
from but parallel to the established institutional network. Examples 
of such a thrust include: 


- The Puerto Rican Congress affiliate, Minority Business 
Office in Perth Amboy; 


- The Puerto Rican Congress has helped create the Puerto 
Rican Coalition for Child Development for New Jersey 


Examples of how the Puerto Rican Congress has develop delivery 
systems working within established structures include: 


- The Puerto Rican Congress' Bilingual Curriculum 
Development Project which was jointly field-tested 
in the public schools of Jersey City and Newark. 
Fourteen teachers and 600 students have joined the 
Puerto Rican Congress' educational staff in this five 
year innovative enterprise; 


The Puerto Rican Congress' manpower services component 
is in conjunction with CETA prime sponsors. 


Research 6 Planning 


CURRENT AREAS OF WORK 


Puerto Rican and Hispanic Family 
Resource Center 


Education 
CETA Manpower 


Business Development r 


Public Information 


Resource Center for Information 
Dissemination and Child Abuse 6 Neglect 


PUERTO RICAN CONGRESS 
OF NEW JERSEY 
222 WEST STATE STREET, TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 08608 
TELEPHONE: (609) 989-8888 


October 1978 


